Weonespax, May 8. 1793. 


CRITICALREMARKS ON SOME CELEBRATED 
. AUTHORS, 


From a GENTLEMAN OF LITERARY EMINENCE LATELY 
DECEASED, TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO HAD 
REQUESTED HIS ADVICE IN REGARD TO THE PRO- 
PER MoDE OF CONDUCTING HIS STUDIES. 


LETTER V. 


Continued from vol. Xiv. p. 310. 


Jtalianliterature,—Machiavel,_Guacciardini,—Ben- 
tivoglio,— Davila,— Italian poetry,— Goldoni,— 
Tafso,— Ariosto,—Guorini,—Metastasio. 


Tuere are many excellent books written in the 

Ita‘ian language, and it is so pleasing an acquire. 

ment, that I think it will.add much to your enjoys 
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ment through life to make yourself completely 
master of it; and now that you know the French, 
you will find the’ study of it rather an’ amusing ex- 
ercise than a tiresome tafk. In a very few weeks 
you will be able to read it with pleasure; and un- 
der the tuition of a good master you will find the 
pronunciation very easy. 

The best histories of the early periods of modern 
nations were originally written in the Italian lan- 
guage. Before the discovery of the pafsage to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, the Genoese and 
Venetians were the most active and enterprising. na- 
tions on the globe, both for trade and manufactures. 
They were of course wealthy and powerful, and 
their language for some centuries was the most 
fafhionable in Europe. The struggles they made 
to preserve their power against the incroachments 
of the Turks, the Spaniards, and the French; and 
the internal convulsions among the little indepen- 
dent states in Italy itself, afford abundant matter 
for the historic page ; and many books have. been 
written on these subjects. 

Among their distinguifhed writers, Machiavel 
justly holds a very conspicuous rank. His history 
of Florence is written with a clearnefs and perspicu- 
ity, which on a subject so much involved in the 
deep machinations of violently contending parties, 
could never have been done but by the exertion of 
talents of a most superior kind. I know no book 
which, is more proper to be read by those who are 
desperately in love with republican institutions, if 
they with to consult experience as their guide: If 
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they have a desire to join reasoning with experience, 
his difsertations on the decades of Livy are still more 
deserving their notice. Indeed every thing that came 
from the pen of Machiavel is super-eminently great ; 
and discovers that he pofsefsed a stretch of thought, 
and a depth of understanding, that falls to the lot 
of few of the sons of men. His writings have had 
the fate that may ever be expected in cases of the 
same kind,—they have not been understood ; and 
have been represented as difseminating doctrines so 
ridiculously absurd, that he must have been a fool 
as well as a villain if he could have entertained 
these notions for one moment. Even the great 
Frederick himself, when he ventures to criticise Ma- 
chiavel, only beats down a man of straw of his own 
creation. From this circumstance I am convinced 
that this great man criticised the Italian author, as 
Voltaire did Shakespeare, without understanding 
the language in which he wrote ; for I can scarcely 
believe that if he had understood the language, 
Frederick could so much have mistaken the true 
scope of Machiavel’s arguments. The principe of 
Machiavel, I have no hesitation in saying it to you, 
contains more sound sense respecting the art of ge- 
vernment, than perhaps any other treatise that has 
been written since histime ; though I fhould scarce- 
ly venture to say this in public, lest I thould be 
suspected of favouring arbitrary power, which I 
detest. But the world are so much in the ha- 
bit of judging of this author from second hand, that 
I fhould not wifh to run the gauntlet on the occasi- 
on; or to answer all the silly things that would be 
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brougbt forward on that subject. In regard tq 
matters of government, which is a subject too intri- 
cate for the common apprehension of mankind, a 
wise man will in general choose to say little, if he 
wifhes to preserve the good opinion of those with 
whom he converses ; and willallow every one to sport 
their owa notions on the subject, without combating 
them. This I consider to be a very harmlefs kind 
of complaisance, which tends greatly to preserve 
good humour, and to promote the pleasures of so- 
ciety. Of what consequence is it to the public to 
prevent men from talking a little nonsense on this 
as well as other subjects? it only serves to venti- 
late the spirits, if I may use that phrase, and to 
preserve the habit in a sound temperament. I give 
you this hint as an excellent rule for regulating 
your conduct on entering into the world, which if 
adopted, you will find of much use in your pafsage 
through life. Hypocrisy of all kinds I abhor ; 
but in this case there is no use for any kind of hy- 
pocrisy; a little playful sportivenefs is perfectly 
harmilefs ; and under the fhelter of that fhield you 
can easily allow opinions to glance by you smooth- 
ly, without either directly opposing them, or adop. 
ting them as your own. 

I do not however desire you to read the writings 
of Machiavel till your judgement is matured by 
experience and observation ; for it is then only that 
you will be able to perceive their merit, and to ap- 
preciate their beauties. When you read them, and 
advert to the time in which he wrote, you will be 
amazed at the extent of his knowledge. His trea 
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tise on milftary tactics, I have been afsured by a 
very good judge of these matters, has laid the foun- 
dation of all the improvements that have taken 
place in modern times in this branch of science. 
Guicciardin writes on a period of history that is 
lefs perplexed, and his work will prove more inte- 
resting to you than that of Machiavel ; thoygh you 
will still find it difficult to follow the vast variety 
of complicated interests which put such mighty 
powers in motion at that perplexed period: but 
Guicciardin writes with such simplicity of manner 
throughout the whole, that if you once can get a clear 
view of the objects aimed at by the different parties 
at the beginning, and the grounds of their respec- 
tive claims, you will afterwards accompany the his- 
torian through all his details with much satisfaction. 
Very few historians in modern times have a bet 
ter claim to admiration than Guicciardin. 
Bentivoglio is an easy and sprightly writer. One 
would have scarcely believed it pofsible for a man 
to write such a pleasing book on a subject so hor- 
rible as he had occasion to treat: but what is im- 
pofsible for the human genius to accomplifh? Ben. - 
tivoglio gives a detail of the affairs of the Low Coun- 
tries under the administration of the duke of Alva 
and his succefsors in a series of letters written in the 
most agreeable and interesting manner ; and although 
he espoused the cause of a tyrant, yet he represents 
the struggles of the opprefsed rebels, as he calls 
them, with so much candour and distinctnefs, 
that his book will be read with pleasure by the 
warmest friend to the liberties of mankind, I ques- 
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tion much if you will be able to find a history of that 
period in any language which will more engage 
your attention than that work. 

But of all the historians of modern times, Davila 
comes the nearest to the idea that I have formed of 
perfection in that kind of writing. The subject of 
his history, (the civil wars in France, ) is one of the 
most dark and intricate periods he could have cho- 
sen; and being present himself on the spot, at a 
time when the minds of all around him were roused 
into the madnefs of phrenzy by reciprocal attroci- 
ties, one would have supposed that it was impofsible 
for him to avoid being hurried away by the torrent 
on one side or the other, beyond the bounds of strict 
impartiality. But this he never does. He moves 
forward at all times with a grave and becoming dig- 
nity, that appears to be above the influence of those 
little prejudices which so much affect the conduct of 
weak minds. His language is every where pure and 
elegant ; and it flows on with an uniformly dignified 
tenure that has scarcely a parallel. On no occasion 
does he descend to the puerility of a witticism, and 
never does he rise into the regions of bombast. He 
developes the springs of action of the parties con- 
cerned, with a perspicuity that has no equal that 
I have seen. In doing this, indeed, he has adopted 
a method I never could bear with patience in any 
other author,—that of giving the speeches of the 
parties in council on extraordinary occasions; a 
practice common to the Italian historians, and which 
I cannot approve, but which, under his manage- 
ment, I know not how to condemn; for one would 
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think it scarcely pofsible to do it with so much di- 
stinctnefs in any other way. This is another in- 
stance of the power of genius in respect of literary 
productions. The history of Davila commands my 
admiration in a high degree ; but he is among the 
last writers I would recommend as a model for one 
who was about to compose a history ; for without 
the singular talents he pofsefsed, it would, like the 
writings of the imitators of Sterne, be a most exe- 
crable performance. 

It will be some time after you can read Italian 
prose with ease, before you can read the poets with 
satisfaction,—and you ought not perhaps to attempt 
it too soon ; for the language of poetry and of prose is, 
with them, extremely different. While you have 
the benefit of a teacher, however, you fhould begin 
to read poetry, that you may acquire an idea of the 
peculiarities of that kind of writing; and you will 
find, contrary to what you would expect, some dra- 
matic writings the easiest: for although you there 
meet with familiar phrases which require the afsist- 
ance of a teacher, yet, in the comedies of Goldoni 
especially, you will find the tone se little elevated 
above prose, that you will be able to read his 
works long before you could take pleasure in Tafso 
or Ariosto, far lefs in the lyric compositions of va- 
rious authors, or the Canzionetti of Petrarco, which 
is perhaps the most difficult book in the Italian lan.~ 
guage. 

I never yet could much admire the Gierusalemme 
Liberata of Tafso, which has been so much applauded, 
The uniformity and perpetuai samenefs of the mea- 
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sured stanza°called Ottavo rime, somewhat like the 
stanza that Spencer has adopted in his Fairy Queen, 
becomes extremely disgusting in a long work. 
There appears to me likewise in this performance 
a feeblenefs and want ‘of energy sufficient to interest 
in so long a work, though there is a pomp of de- 
scription, that if a verse he taken singly appears ex- 
tremely beautiful. I must, however, except from 
this kind of negative censure the character of Ar- 
mida, which, towards the close of the poem especi- 
ally, is drawn with a truth and delicacy that in 
some instances would not have been unworthy of 
Shakespeare himself. Beware of reading the En- 
glifh translation of this work if you ever with to 
feel the charms of the original painting. 

Ariosto is 2 much more original writer than 
Tafso, and though infinitely more irregular, will 
afford you much more pleasure, if your mind is de- 
lighted with the genuine touches of nature, which 
constitutes the true test of genius in poetical compo. ° 
sition : but you will find his language more difficult 
than that of Tafso; and you will lose infinitely 
more of the pleasure you ought to feel, by not un- 
derstanding his fine allusions thoroughly. Open not 
this book, then, till you are far advanced in Italian 
literature. 

_ Tafso’s Aminta displays more force of genius 
than his Gierusalemme ; but lefs chastity of judge- 
ment. It was a juvenile performance, written with 
great fire, while the imagination was ufrestrained. 
There are many fine touches in it; but there is a lus. 
cious warmth in some of the descriptions which 
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will be rather admired than approved of. The 
whole of the plot is so totally out of nature as to 
deserve no sort of criticism. 

The Pastor Fido of Guarini, viewed as a poem, is 
adelightful composition. For harmony of numbers, 
and beauty of descriptions, perhaps it has no supe- 
rior in any language; but considered as a dramatic 
performance it isnothing. The author has evident- 
ly had the Aminto in his eye ; and the plot has the 
same defects, and the characters the same unnatural 
extravagance which prevail throughout that work. 
But in the Pastor Fido we find more fine poetry ; in 
the Aminto more of the enthusiasm of genius. 

It is here worthy of particular remark, that 
though Italian poetry in general be fhackelled with 
rhyme and measured verse, as much as almost any 
of the ether languages of modern Europe, yet they 
preserve in their dramatic pieces a degree of free- 
dom and ease that none of these languages can boast 
of. Rhyme, except in the lyric pieces, they seldom 
adopt ; and as to measure, it is free, and bounded on- 
ly by the sense, and the general cadence that that 
requires. As a specimen I fhall transcribe the fol- 
lowing lines, being part of a soliloquy in the Pas- 
tor Fido, which you can read perfectly well by 
sounding every letter in the same way as in the 
Latin, and the ch as if it were written 4, and ¢ as if 
written cb. 

O primavera gioventi de I’anno, 
Bella madre di fiori, 

D’herbe novelle, e di novelli amori. 
Tu torni ben, ma teco 


Non tornano i sereni, 
E fortunati di de le mie gioie: 
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Td torni ben, td torni, 

Mateco altro non torna, 

Che del perduta mio caro tesoro 

La remembranza misera, e dolente. 
Ta quella se’ tu quella, 

Ch’eri pur dinanzi si vezzosa e bella: 
Ma nonson io gia quel ch’un tempo fui 
Si caroa gli occhi altrui. 

O dolcezze amarifsime d’amore 
Quanto ¢ pid duro perdirve, che mai 
Non haver 6 provate 6 pofsedute. 
Come saria l’amar felice stato 

Se’l gia goduto ben non si perdefse ; 
O quando egli si perde, 

Ogni memoria ancora 

Del deleguato ben si dileguafe *. 


Never were there two performances which had so 
much similarity in name, and so little resemblance 
in other respects as the beautiful Scots pastoral, the 
Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay, and the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini. In the first, the characters are 
delineated with a beautiful simplicity and truth 
that has no equal in any pastoral composition I 
know; but at the same time, there is an unnatu- 
ral stiffnefs in the rhyming measure, which totally 
destroys that easy fluency, and natural melody 
which constitutes a principal charm in dramatic 
colloquy. In the Italian poem this is directly the 
reverse; for nothing can exceed the easy flow and 
delightful melody of its numbers; nor can any 


* The beginning of this beautiful soliloquy, like the Integer Vite 
of Horace, has been translated into all modern languages, and imi- 
tated in them times innumera‘le ; one of the happiest imitations of it 
we have seen, by Drummord of Hawthornden, lately appeared under 
the form of a sonnet in the Bee, volume xrv. p. 68, to which the cu- 
rious reader is referred. It begins, 

** Sweet spring thou turn’st with all thy goodly traine.” Ej, 
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thing be more unlike to nature than the delineation 
of its characters. 

The same thing may be said in a certain mea- 
sure of all the writings of Metastasio; tor never 
did any man attain such a high character as a dra- 
matic writer, who was lefs capable of delineating 
characters than Metastasio. If his plays, divested 
of his enchanting lyric pieces, were read attentively, 
I know no performances that would appear so un- 
natural and absurd; and I have often amused my- 
self with thinking of the effect that a literal prose 
translation of the works of Metastasio would pro- 
duce on the mind of a man who was acquainted 
with the characters that occur in the dramas of that 
celebrated writer. If he were of a morose and cy- 
nical disposition, he would throw the book into the 
fire, before he had read a dozen of pages ; but if he 
had a mind apt to be tickled with ludicrous com. 
binations, he would find it a bundle of the most 
laughable absurdities that could be conceived. Yet 
with all these glaring defects, such is the charm 
of those inimitably beautiful little airs which occur 
in every page, that no person who understands the 
language, and has the smallest taste for poetical 
imagery, can ever be satisfied with reading. There 
is such an ineffable charm perpetually draws him 
forward that he cannot desist ; he admires, admires, 
and still admires ; nor can he find words to exprefs 
in any adequate terms the pleasure that he feels in 
their perusal. Yet though the charms of Guarini. 
and Metastasio alike consist in the poesy of stile, 
there is a great difference between the two, and the 
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effect they produce on the mind. In Guarini, the 
beauty consists in the recitative, if 1 may borrow 
a phrase from the Italian, and apply it to a work 
in which no music occurs; in Metastasio in the air. 
In Guarini, the whole of the narative is flowing, har- 
monious, and beautiful. You are every where carried 
along with the characters in the drama, and have not 
your attention carried off by any thing extraneous; you 
feel a high degree of pleasure, but no inchantment. 
In Metastasio, the dramatic characters are scarcely 
interesting at all; and the connecting scenes pafs 
over with little notice; but ever and anon a de- 
lightful lyric air occurs, which, from the melody of 
stile alone, and totally independent of the aid of mu- 
sic, is so enchantingly delightful, that I think it is 
next to impofsible for any one not to be captivated 
with them. Great is the power of genius! This 
is a maxim I have often occasion to repeat in the 
course of these disquisitions. I think you will deem 
the trouble of acquiring the Italian language abun- 
dantly repaid by the pleasure of reading Metastasio 
alone. I know no acquirement which would afford 
to a lady of fine taste, such a high fund of enter- 
tainment *. 

I find I have been insensibly ‘hurried to a greater 
length than I intended; so I must defer answering 
your queries respecting the a ed writers till an- 
other occasion. Aan. 


* The inhabitants of Edinburgh are peculiarly fortunate at this 
time, in having such an able teacher of that language as Abbé Tour- 
ner, a man of eminent literary talents,a native of Rome ; an advantage 
that can seldom be hoped for in this part of the world. Edit. 
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ANECDOTES OF DISTINGUISHED BRITISH OFFICERS 
WHO FELL IN THE RussIAN Navat SERVICE DU- 
RING THE LAST WAR WITH SWEDEN. By ArcTICcus. 


For the Bee. 


Continued fi om vol. xiv. p. 282. 
Second. 

FaMES TRAVENEON, Esq. Captain of the first rank. 

AMES TRAVENEON, 2 Britifh naval officer who had 
been round the world with captain Cook, of pro- 
fefsional merit, general knowledge, and amiable 
manners, was engaged in her imperial majesty’s ser- 
vice in the year 1787, to go upon an expedition from 
Cronstadt to Kamtchatka, and lead her subjects 
from one extremity to the other of her vast em- 
pire by sea, an attempt which had not yet been 
made, even in this enterprising reign. But when 
all was ready for departure, and the commander 
had even taken leave, a sudden stop was put to it, 
(for « time at least,) by the unexpected breaking 
out of the Swedifh war. Public report said, and 
that is all that can, or ought to be known of a 
secret expedition, that the commander, captain 
Molotfky was to conduct the division of the little 
squadron by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whilst the captain of the second rank, Traveneon, 
the subject of this article; was to take charge of 
the other, by the more dangerous route of Cape 
Horn, which has lost so much of its terror since 
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our great navigator pointed out the way to avoid 
its dangerous local influence, by keeping more out 
to sea. As the commander of this expedition fell 
with Traveneon in the Swedith war, I fhall just 
mention here, before taking leave of him, that the 
imperial navy sustained a great lofs in this promi- 
sing officer, who had pafsed through a severe but 
judicious drill of maritime education, for a tho- 
rough seaman from the Englith coal trade, digni- 
fied by the name of Cook, to the royal navy; als 
though his relations were powerful at home, and 
would have made him an officer in the Rufsian nas 
vy on setting out in his career, with more ease 
than an apprentice to an Englifh coalier. 

Mr. Traveneon’s merit was early perceived, and 
he rose rapidly to the rank of captain of the first 
rank, equivalent to three years post in Britain; in- 
deed he stood so well in the favour of his new so- 
vereign, that nothing was wanting but time and 
length of days, to have carried him to the head of 
the navy, like his distinguifhed countryman, Greig, 
in whose footsteps he was treading fast. 

As all thoughts of the Kamtchatka expedition 
were laid aside till the end of the war, captain Tra. 
veneon disdaining inaction, offered to go out with 
admiral Greig, as commander of a fhip of the line, 
where he gained deserved applause by his conduct 
and courage, not only in the first great battle against 
the Swedes in 1788, but likewise in the fortunate 
and fkilful execution of a service for which he 
was detached from the fleet by his admiral, with a 
flying squadron, when he took and burned 2 nums 
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ber of Swedith transports laden with - provisions 
and stores; and was rewarded by the sovereign 
with the fourth clafs of St George, the order of 
military merit. 

Next year he was singled out to command a se- 
cret expedition against the coast of Sweden, more 
formidable and dangerous for rocks and fhoals, than 
even the batteries he was ordered to attack. This 
he well knew; and desired, as was said, to take with 
him only frigates and smaller vefsels, fit for a ser- 
vice where the seamen’s element was wanting, or a 
sufficient depth of water to perform all those {kil- 
ful evolutions which distinguifh the experienced 
officer, and insure the succefs of his attack. In this 
he was over-ruled. by public report, if not in coun- 
cil*; and he set out with three fhips of the line, 
four frigates, and ten smaller vefsels carrying from 
eight to ten guns. He executed the businefs he was. 
sent on very completely, taking all the three little 
forts or batteries, and bringing away their guns ; 
but the ‘treacherous hidden, as well as visible rocks, 
which kept him in continual alarm for his larger 
vefsels, (and which would have probably deprived 
him of the greater part had the weather been tem-' 


* The writerof these anecdotes must be understood to pretend to no 
secret information of any transaction mentioned in them, more than go. 
vernment thought fit to publifi, so that he offers them as the news of the 
period they happened in, according to public report, in which point of 
view, not only this, but every other species of information from Rufsia 
must be seen, where there is no opposition to pry into and make pub- 
lic the secrets of government, the salvation or scourge of Britain for 
i¢t sins, according ‘to the nature of the intelligence. 
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pestuous, ) ‘swallowed up a fhip of the line, which 
dragging her anchors, swung upon a rock, and 
was lost. This captain Traveneon probably was 
the lefs affected at, as-it was scarce thought pof- 
sible by real seamen to escape such an accident in 
such a situation; but a more severe and unexpece 
ted trial was reserved for him, when all the apparent 
dangers of the expedition were thought over, in the 
lofs of his own fhip on his return home, whilst un- 
der the direction of the master or pilot, according to 
the rules of the service, in pafsing between the is- 
Jand of Narge, and the coast of Livonia. It struck 
on a bank, very seldom dangerous when certain 
winds have not so long prevailed as to diminith 
gteatly the water in the Gulph of Finland ; nay, it 
was proved in the trial which it gave origin to, 
that the whole Rufsian fleet had sailed over it the 
year before. 

This second stroke fell heavy on captain Trave- 
neon’s mind, although by no means on his reputa- 
tion, from a circumstance that does him much ho- 
nour, which was the taking upon himself the lofs 
of the first he had no hand in, (nor in fact in the se- 
cond,) lest the disagreeable, though unavoidable 
accident, might have hurt the reputation of the 
young Rufsian captain who commanded her; so 
that by the second disaster of the same kind, our 
countryman’s name stood on the report as loser of 
two fhips of the line, a trying situation for a fo- 
reigner; but it had no influence on Catharine, who 
felt the full effect and merit of his bold, well execu. 
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ted expedition, and rewarded him with a gold hilted 
sword on his coming up to court. 

In the month of August 1790 another squadron 
was ordered to be got ready for a second secret ex~ 
pedition, under the command of captain Traveneon ; 
but whilst it was preparing, our indefatigable sea- 
man, although in a very bad state of health, took 
the command of a single fhip to range under the 
flag of admiral Cruse, and again distinguifhed him- 
self in all the three battles fought against the 
Swedes commanded by the king’s brother, the duke 
of Sudermania. For these actions her imperial ma- 
jesty rewarded him with the third clafs of the order 
of Wilodemer, still a higher step than the former in 
the honours of knighthood. 

The naval campaign still remaining highly inte. 
resting, and even critical, we find captain Traveneon 
for the last time in the command of a fhip of the 
line, though still in a very bad state of health, at the 
affair of Weyburg Bay, when the Swedes rufhed out 
from the dangerous situation where they had been 
so long pent up by the Rufsian fleet. -Here our able 
seaman, seeing the absolute impofsibility of prevent- 
ing their escape in the position the fleet had taken, 
slipt his cables, and ran up to the first that came out, 
where he received'a fhot, which by carrying away 
a large portion of the muscles of the thigh, oc- 
casioned his death some days after, although great 
hopes were entertained of his recovery at first, pro- 
bably frustrated chiefly by his general bad state of 
health. The same ball killed a midfhipmen, and 
took off the leg of his lieutenant before it struck the 
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captain. He died as he had lived, with much cou- 
rage and fortitude, only regretting and feeling for 
an amiable young lady he had lately married, daugh- 
ter of Mr John Ferguson, a Britifh gentleman long 
settled in Rufsia, who has had the anguith to see 
both his daughters left widows in the same war, by 
the death of another gallant countryman, to be men- 
tioned afterwards in the course of these Memoirs. 

Captain Traveneon died regretted universally by 
his brother officers as well as the seamen ; and her 
imperial majesty lost in him a zealous, brave, and 
fkilful officer. 

I cannot conclude this outline of so rapid a ca- 
reer in rank and honours, without pointing out to 
my countrymen a circumstance that afsisted it 
much, It is difficult to conceive the decided advan- 
tage one officer has over another of equal merit a- 
broad, by pofsefsing a fluency and ease in the com- 
mon medium of Europe, whatever it may be at the 
time, by which we convey our ideas to one another ; 
this was of infinite service to captain Traveneon, as 
it gave him an opportunity, when the Kamtchatka 
expedition procured him the honour of an interview 
with her imperial majesty, of displaying his know- 
ledge of the subject, and of course secured her fu- 
ture protection and favour. The French was that me- 
dium in his time, and is so still, although it probably 
will be changed, as it has become improper and even 
dangerous to teach a child a language where he must 
now find in every book principles destructive of all 
the bonds of civil society, subordination, religion, 
and morality, without which no state or government 
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can exist, whatever our modern sophists may say 
to the contrary ;—a sect who have difhonoured the 
name of philosophy, and brought such an odium and 
derision on the title of philosopher, that every vir. 
tuous upright citizen, (who does not mean to 
scramble for the loaves and fifhes, the bait held out,) 
is afhamed to wear it. Whatever then may become 
the general language of Europe, an officer fhould 
make himself master of it, before he seeks foreign 
service, if he wifhes to rise as fast as his merit fhould 
entitle him, if properly known. ARCTICUs. 


THE TRAVELLER. No. VIII. 


QBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS OF J. W. SPENCER. 


Continued from vol. xiv. p. 253. 


Island of Coll. 


Tue best of the Scottith antiquaries observes, 
that Edward 1. entered Scotland by the western bor- 
ders in the year 1300 ;—I did So in 1788. I went 
through the country by Douglas to Glasgow, and 
from Glasgow by Loch Lomond to Inverary. I 
there received such accounts of the inns to the 
northward, and in the western islands, that I gave 
up all thoughts of an excursion I had planned to 
the Hebrides, and resolved to go to Edinburgh by 
way of Taymouth. Travellers in these countries 
always lodge at gentlemen’s houses; but although 
they be the most hospitable in all the world, it is 
nécefsary for them to have some acquaintance of the 
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families, or at least letters of introduction. Without 
either of these, how could I have gone to a gentle- 
man, under a borrowed name too, and who had ne- 
ver heard of me even under my own name, and told 
him that I was come to stay all night, or a few 
days with him? The thing is not to be done! 

After spending two or three days in viewing the 
magnificent seat of the duke of Argyle, and the 
romantic beauties of the neighbourhood, I would in- 
fallibly have returned without going a step farther, 
had I not met with a young gentleman who lodged 
in the same inn, and being pofsefsed of the like spi- 
rit of rambling, was going north on the same er- 
rand. We were much pleased with each other’s con- 
versation, and, except when we went to sleep,. we 
never parted after our first meeting. He offered to 
take me with him, and prefsed me so much, and 
I was so sensible of the propriety of the measure, 
that I was prevailed on. He was not provided with 
any letters of introduction, but was well known 
to Mr Maclean of Coll, from whom he was certain 
of 2 hearty welcome, and letters that would be of 
service to us on the rest of our journey. My com- 
panion was as agreeable a young man as | ever 
saw; he was tall, and of a chearful temper; and 
spoke well, and with so much readinefs on every 
subject, that one would have imagined he had.been 
considering that very subject for hours before. 
This was all I knew of my fellow traveller when 
we left Inverary. He will appear in the sequel as 
the most accomplifhed of men. 
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He had no more travelling equipage than I had ; 
except an oiled great coat, in which he wrapped 
himself up, and slept on the ground when no bed 
was to be got. I bought a plaid and an old paras 
pluie from the innkeeper, and away we marched. 
We crofsed over to the isle of Mull. I never go to 
sea but I think of John Flavel’s addrefs to seamen 
sailing heavenward, in which he says: ** the art of 
navigation is an art of exquisite excellency, ingenu- 
ity, rarity, and mirability; but the art of spiritual 
navigation is the art of arts.” There are five times 
more genius in Flavel’s hufbandry and navigation 
spiritualized, than is commonly imagined. It is 2 
pity they are so little known. 

From Mull we crofsedto Columb Kiln, and from 
that to Coll. Mr Maclean welcomed my friend in the 
kindest manner, and fhook me heartily by the hand 
too. ; 

We were instantly domesticated in Coll’s house, 
where the chearfulnefs of my friend’s disposition, thet 
approached towards levity, and his accommodating 
manner, made him be loved and carrefsed by all 
that surprising variety of company to be met with 
at the table of a Highland chieftan. There are 
few places in the world where manners have un- 
dergone so rapid a change as has happened in the 
Highlands since 1745. The ancient drefs is disap- 
pearing ; the artlefs and simple manner is almost 
generally laid aside; plain fare is expelled from 
the plentiful board; and ceremony and cold reserve 
have in some cases taken the place of kind easy hospi- 
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tality. Old Mrs Macdonald bewailed the degeneracy 
of the present times, and with a tear in her eye 
fhe spoke of the days that are gone. My compani- 
on was taken with her sensibility, and attached him- 
self warmly to her. I willingly embrace this op- 
portunity of mentioning his virtues and accomplith- 
ments, and heartily regret that his modesty obliges 
me to conceal his name. 

So various and numerous were his talents, that it 
would be doing him injustice to attempt huddling 
them into one description; he must be decom- 
pounded to be properly known, as a certain lady said 
of a celebrated French wit. 

He was perfectly well bred, and his behaviour 
was so exactly suited to his company, that without 
an affected or awkward silence with his superiors, 
or a haughty taciturnity with his inferiors, any one 
might have sccn whether he was higher or lower 
than the person he conversed with. That man, he 
said, who avoided the conversation of his inferi- 
ors, in order to keep them at a distance, was like 
a cowardly admiral who thunned a weaker fleet lest 
he thould be beat. 

With an amazing memory, and more learning 
than the generality of folks he met with, never did 
I see him start a subject in conversation beyond 
their reach. He was so extremely good humoured 
and good natured, that, in the five months I lived 
with him, never did I see his temper ruffled, or his 
pleasant face disfigured by a frown. Amidst all 
his hilarity he digested and reflected on what he 
saw; he kept a regular journal; and if ever they are 
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publithed, his travels will form a very entertzining 
volume. 

No man ever had in his composition more of the 
milk of human kindnefs, even to the brute creation; 
(this is an odd exprefsion;) and if there be in 
their nature such things as memory and gratitude, 
many a half starved swine in the Highlands is to 
this day thankful for his benefits. 

He danced with much life and spirit, and it was 
difficult to discover that he had no taste for music, 
as he seemed to listen to every air or tune with as 
much attention as any connoifseur beyond the Alps. 
Mifs Macdonald obliged us one evening by play- 
ing a few airs upon the piano forté. He placed 
himself beside her, looked with complacency, and 
smiled with the most imposing appearance of satis. 
faction. I afked him when we went to bed what 
he had been thinking of at this time. He confefsed 
that he had been trying to count the motions of her 
fingers. 

As he thought there was as much merit in say- 
ing an extremely silly thing, asa very good one, 
his frequent attempts at this sort of wit - would 
have made him look very ridiculous, had he not 
been careful of venturing at it only where he was 
well acquainted. He was much flattered by an old 
lady saying that none but a very sensible man 
could speak so much agreeable nonsense. 

I recommended to Mr Maclean to try a crop of 
epring wheat, as is done in Norfolk, upon a field of 
a dry gravelly soil, which was partly cleared from 
the turnips. He said he would do so, but for the 
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crows, who would entirely eat up the seed. ** What ? 
{replied my friend,) are not they afraid of the /boot- 
ang of the turnips ?” 

He alarmed us greatly one morning at breakfast, 
by telling us that an old man in the village had 
that day committed sewicide. He had more to say 
about it, but aweak nerved lady being nigh fainting 
at mention of the horrid deed, he relieved her by 
saying he had been only killing a sow. 

At the end of three weeks that Coll’s hospitality 
detained us, with heavy hearts we bid an eternal fare- 
well to him and all his people. With great plea- 
sure fhall I ever remember the happy days I spent 
upon his island, and the chearful evenings at his 
fireside; when every mind was unbent, when a 
smile dwelt on every cheek, and joy sparkled in 


every eye enlivened by the vivacity of my droll 
companion. 


W. | # 
Jo be continued. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Farenpsute is the most noble and generous pafsion 
of the soul; and adversity the furnace in which 
it may be tried. Never doubt their sincerity 
who did not forsake you when  encompafsed by 
misfortunes. 


It is cruel to suspect the whole of Nature’s family 
for the fault of an individual. 





i i 
POETRY. : 


To Tae Snow Drop. 


Tov who to heaven lifting thy golden brow, 
Ey’st, unabafh’d, the glorious orb of day, 

I praise thee not: I hate th’ unbluthing front ! 
But ever let me tell your humbler worth, 

Ye simple snow drops! firstlings of the year! 
Fairest of flow’rs! sweet harbingers of spring ! 
How meekly do you hang your silv’ry heads * 
Like maidens coyly a the view: 
E’en so, upon the ground, her modest eye 

That fears to meet th’ irrev’rent gaze ef man, 
Beauty unconscious bends :—And so, more pure 
Than are your snow white forms, Sophia strives 
To hide those charms, how matchlefs! from the world. 


On INDOLENCE. 
[ Addrefsed to our modern fine gentlemen.] 


Tue gracious Master of mankind, 


Who knew us vain, and weak, and blind, 
In mercy, tho’ in anger, said, 
That man fhould earn his daily bread. 
Who counteracts the order given, 
Disputes the high behest of heaven. 

Poor Fiorio at the ardent age 
When youth fhould rufh on glory’s stage ; 
When life thould open frefh and fair, 
And hope advance with smiling air, 
Of youthful gaiety bereft, 
Had scarce an unbroach’d pleasure left! 
He found already to his cost, 
The thining glofs of life was lost ; 
And pleasure was so coy a prude, 
She fled the more, the more pursued. 
But FLorro knew the Wor Lp, that Science 
Set sense and learning at defiance ; 
He thought the world to him was known, 
Whereas he only knew the town. 
In men this blunder still you find, 
All think their little set-—mankind, 
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His mornings were not spent in vice ; 
*Twas lounging, saunt’ring, eating ice : 
Walk up and down from street to street, 
Full fifty times the youth you’d meet ; 
He hated cards, detested drinking, 
But stroll’d to fhun the toil of thinking : 
*Twas doing nothing was his curse ; 
Is there a vice can plague us worse ? 
The wretch who digs the mine for bread, 
Or ploughs that others may be fed, 
Feels leis fatigue than that decreed 
To him who cannot think or read. 
Not all the struggle of temptation, 
Not all the furious war of pafsion, 
Can quench the spark of glory’s flame, 
Or blot out virtue’s very name, 
Like the true taste for genuine saunter ; 
No rival pafsion can supplant her ! 
They rule in fhort and quick succefsion, 
But Stotu keeps one long fast pofsefsion ; 
AMBITION’s reign is quickly closed, 
Th’ usurper’s Race is soon depos’d; 
INTEMP’RANCE, where there’s no temptation, 
Makes voluataty abdication ; 
Of other tyrants fhort’s the strife, 
But Inpo.ence is king for life. 


Sonnet. 


Warn time first pointed out to rip’ning age 
The path to fortune, and fair virtue’s meed. 
When clafsic the’ry urg’d to glorious deed, 

And fir’d the youthful seed with-mortal rage, 

Holding examples bright from ancient page ; 
How have I glow’d Achilles’ feats to read ! 
Eager I grasp’d the sword !—I long’d to bleed ! 

Deluded youth! by sad experience sage, 

Too late I prov’d that ’twas not conduct bright, 
That led to wealth or fame,—but flatt’ring wiles; 
Not toil, nor courage, bleeding in the fight, 

But the smooth tongue, and cringing courtly smiles. 
Such was of old, that fam’d Ulyfses height, 

Wisest of mortals whom old Homer stiles, 
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Brocrapurca, CaTatocve or Eminent Scortisn Artists. 


For the Bee. 
Continued from p. 143. 

John Brown. 

With a pretrait. 
Havsnc opened my catalogue with George Jamesone, the 
prince of Scottifh painters, I now proceed to John Brown, 
the prince of Scottith delineators, who needed nothing te 
have rendered him an admirable painter, save a greater 
confidence in his own abilities, and a lefs exquisite sense 
of those of others. 

He was the son of Samuel Brown, goldsmith and watch- 
maker in Edinburgh, by a worthy mother, whom in his 
appearance he greatly resembled, and was born at Edin- 
burgh in the year 1752. 

On his education his worthy parents spared no expence 
within the compafs of their abilities. 

It is the glory and happinefs of the Scotch to consider 
every consideration of a domestic nature as inferior and 
subordinate to a pious, virtuous, and intelligent education 
to their children, Long may it continue! for it is the 
Magna Charta of the Land of Cakes. And may it con- 
tinue in union with integrity and simplicity of manners, 
which are the fruitful parents of genius and patriotism ! 

In the course of his education at Edinburgh, he con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance with David Erfkine, a 
son of Thomas Erfkine of Cambo, who was the uncle of 
that celebrated prelate and lawyer at Rome, Charles 
Erfkine of the Rota, well known by his learning and taste, 
and by his attachment to the fine arts of music and 
painting. 
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In the year 1771 these amiable young men made their 
progrefs to Italy, where they gave unremitted application 
to their studies, and were patronised by the illustrious 
Erfkine. 

John Brown attached himself to the academy, and 
the indefatigable study of the beautiful works of the 
ancients. 

During the course of ten years residence in Italy, the 
‘ pencil and crayon were ever in his hand, and the su- 
blime thoughts of Raphael and Michael Angelo ever in 
his imagination. 

By continual practice he obtained a correctnefs and 
elegance of contour, never equalled by any Britith artist ; 
but he unfortunately neglected the mechanism of the pal- 
let till his taste was so refined that Titian, and Murillo, 
and the delicate Correggio made his heart to sink within 
him when he touched the canvas. 

When he attempted to lay in his colours the admi- 
rable correctnefs of his contour was lost, and he had not 
self-sufficiency to persevere till it fhould be recovered 
in that tender evanescent outline which is so difficult 
to be attained even by the most eminent painters. 

He wifhed every thing important to be made out, and 
when it was made out, he found his work hard and dis- 
agreeable, like the first pictures painted by Raphael, and 
by all that preceded that wonderful artist. 

I have ever regretted that John Brown did not per- 
severe. I am persuaded he would have been a second 
Raphael. 

. By accidents like these does the lady on the slippery 
ball regulate the course of human affairs; but like all la. 
dies fhe ought to be diligently and artfully courte. 

"John Brewn’s evenings in Italy were pafsed with di- 
lettanti or at the opera. He became palsionately fond 
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of the sister art, and he penettated deep into music as a 
science. 

I never knew any one who knew and understood it 
better, and with so little of the jargon and mystery of a 
profefsor. 

If he had gone to Berlin the great Frederick 11. 
would have doated on him; and his genius would have 
been permitted to expand. But he came to the crofs 
of Edinburgh, from piety to his parents, and he languithed 
in obscurity long after his return from Italy. 

At last he was taken notice of by lord Monboddo, 
Dr Gregory, and some others, whose names I choose to 
supprefs for reasons that are unnecefsary to be mentioned. 
He was employed to draw fifty portraits of the chief 
members of the infant Society of Antiquaries, and he drew 
about twenty of them, besides some persons of eminence 
either in learning, fafhion, or beauty. He drew a beau- 
tiful characteristic head of the late worthy Sir Alexander 
Dick of Prestonfield; of Runciman the historical painter ; 
of Smellie the famous naturalist, the Reaumeure of Scot- 
land ; of Drs Cullen and Black, our Sydenham and Berg- 
man ; of Blair, our Mafsillon ; and of madame Lally, our 
Sapho, playing on a harp, and inchanting all who came 
within the reach of her influence. 

He brought a pocket book with him from Italy in 
which there were some fine ideas ; and he had some por- 
traits of eminent persons that were very interesting. 

I believe from the certainty of his contour he was the 
only person who was able to give a portrait of the famous 
Piranese, and he had his portrait in the collection that was 
sold at London after his decease. 
 Piranese could never sit in one posture for a moment, 
so his painter was forced to fhoot him flying like a bat 
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or a snipe; and John Brown brought him down at the 
first thot. 

All painters draw in reality from memory, for one can- 
not both draw and look at an object in the same moment. 
The only difference is, that the painter, when the object 
is before him, can recur very often, and strengthen the 
imprefsion made upon the retina and upon the brain. In 
the spring of the year 1786, John Brown, invited 
by persons of eminence acquainted with his merit, went 
to London, and there he was employed by Mr Town- 
ley to draw from some of his fine Greek statues, particular- 
ly a fine busto of Homer, which he exquisitely finifhed in 
his manner of dotting with the black lead pencil. This, and 
a head of Pope, were afterwards engraved by Bartolozzi, 
for the benefit of his widow and child. 

Had he lived we fhould have had fine drawings of all 
the capital statues and gems in England, not like those 
of the Marlborough collection, but in the true taste of the 
antique. 

After seme stay in London, his, health which had never 
been robust, yielded to extraordinary application, and he 
was forced to try a sea voyage, and return on a visit to 
Edinburgh, to settle his father’s affairs, who was then dead, 
having been some time before in a state of imbecility. On 
the pafsage from London to Leith, he was somehow ne- 
glected as he lay sick in his hammock, and he was on the 
point of death when he arrived at Leith. With much 
difficulty he was brought up to town, and laid in the bed 
of his friend Runciman, who had died not long before in 
the same place. When I saw him for the last time, he 
was speechlefs, and I could by no means make him recog- 
nise me. 

I set him up in his bed ;—I took him by the hand ;—I 
embraced him. Alas! I could not make my Leonardo da 
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Vinci know that I was come to offer my last consolation 
to the dying son of Apollo! 


“* Vixit et quem dederat cursum fortuna peregit, 
“ His saltem accumelem donit et fungar inani munere. 


He died on the sth of September 1787. 


* # * * His portrait with Runciman disputing about 
a pafsage in Shaksepeare’s Tempest is in the gallery at 
Dryburgh abbey. 

It was their joint work the year before Runciman 
died, 1784. 


The head that accompanies this number, is done from 
a fketch in black lead, by Mr Brown himself; the like- 
nefs as usual, with all Mr Scott’s ingravings is striking- 
ly preserved, and the manner of working happily imita- 
ted. 


Receipt For MAKING Sour Crovut, a FAvouriTe German 
Disn, and oTHER Recerets, CommMuNICATED BY A RE~ 
SPECTABLE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Bee. 


Preface. 

Ir is believed that nothing would conduce more to the 
health of the inhabitants of this island than the use of 
sour crout. It has been found of singular benefit to our 
sailors on long voyages, being an antidote as well as 2 
cure for scorbutic and other putrid complaints, occasioned 
either by moisture or bad or foul air, so frequently en- 
gendered in the houses of the lower clafs of people both ia 
town and country. This favourite difh of the Germans 
is not very palatable to strangers; but the taste is soon 
formed to it, and it is highly relithed ever after, 
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The following receipt for this preparation of cabbage, 
is taken from the mouth of a gentleman who has been 
for these last thirty years in Germany, and has had fre- 
quent occasion to direct the making of it. The same 
gentleman has also mentioned a preparation of butter un- 
known to us, but much used in Germany, and known by 
the name of Smatis. It is from him also that the hints 
here subjoined respecting fruit trees have been obtained. 
He speaks from experiments fairly made over the whole of a 
, garden; every other tree was treated in the maner he 
describes, and bore plenty of fruit, while those omitted 
were quite barren. 


Sour crout as made of cabbages in Germany. 

1. Strip the cabbages of their outward leaves. 

2. With a pointed knife cut out the stalk. 

3- A longith box, open at the top, is provided for cut- 
ting them in. 

4. When cut, which fhould be done very small, take 
‘a hoghhead which will contain about 450 cabbages; 
put salt in the bottom to cover it quite thin; then lay 
in cut cabbages four or five inches thick ; a person with 
his feet well cleaned. goes into the cafk and tramps 
down the cabbage; a good handful of salt is then 
thrown in, and four or five inches more of the cabbage. 
The person continues tramping in the cafk, the whole 
time it is filling with these succefsive layers of cabbage 
and salt. The cafk is filled till within ten inches of the 
top. The top, which lies loose upon the cabbage, has 
heavy weights laid upon it, which alWays continue. Some 
juniper berries are sometimes taken and beaten in a. mor- 
tar and applied with the salt, about three pounds weight 
to the hogfhead. In fourteen or twenty days the fer- 
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entation begins; it is then fit for use, when entirely 
covered with its own fermented water. Take out a difh 
of it ; wath it thrice in pure cold water ; drain it well and 
squeeze it; stew it for three hours without any water, 
Pork with which it is to be eaten may be boiled in it, 
and also pieces of bacon cut quite small. Some fry 
onions cut small in butter or hogs lard, and after the 
sour crout is put in the dith, the onions are poured over 
it. The difh is then served up and eaten with pickled 
pork, bacon, or sausages, which are laid over it. It is 
also eaten with dumplins. For an experiment, the 
cabbages may be cut with a common knife, and put into 
a smaller cafk, and hard prefsed with the hand, or with a 
piece of wood. Turnips are preserved in the same way ; 
as also a kind of kidney bean with very large pods, 

To make fruit trees bear. 

It has been found useful to water fruit trees when 
in blofsom, very plentifully if the season be dry; a pail- 
ful to each tree; also to cut a little hollow eighteen 
inches from the root of the tree in winter, and to heep 
up snow round it, where the snow melting is said to be 
useful to the trees. 

To prepare smatis or melted butier for keeping. 

Smatts is butter melted or rinded, and well fkimmed, 
and properly salted in melting *, then put into cafks 
where it will keep two or three years. The Germans 
think this better than butter for frying every thing in. 
It is also used for sour crout, which, when warmed up 
a second time, is better than at first. 


* I have often seen butter prepared so; but I cannot conceive how 
it can be thus salted ; for the fact is, that in rinding butter thus, the 
salt if any was in it, always drops to the bottom, and may thus be se- 
parated entirely. Edite 
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Venice varnifb for restoring pictures. 

Take two ounces gum mastic, six ounces turpentine (spirit, ) 
digested together in a bottle near the fire, and fhaken oc- 
casionally till difsolved. Rub the picture with this, and 
the colours return. 


AppitionaL Osservations on Banxs anp Bankinc. 
Sr, To Editor of the Bee. 


I bzc leave to offer a few supplemetary hints to the well ti. 
med remarks upon bankers and banking that have lately 
occurred in your Bee. 

I perfectly agree with you in the propriety of pre- 
venting the monopoly of the bank of England from being 
carried to a greater height than it has already attained, 
and of the utility of even moderating its despotic power 
by the establifhment of another similar bank, which fhould 
operate as a rival to check its arbitrary exertions on any 
future occasion: I cannot, therefore, behold without 
some degree of anxiety, the attempt that is just now ma- 
king to extend that influence farther than it has ever yet 
reached, by the emifsion of notes as low as five pounds 
value; nor am I without my suspicions that it may have 
been in some degree, with a view to pave the way for 
this measure, that the conduct of that bank on a late oc- 
casion may have been influenced. Be this as it may, the 
public cannot be too much on their guard against the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power wherever it is vested, or 
under whatever form jt may appear. For, though power, 
when under the direction of beneficence, may be a long 
time exerted for the good of mankind, yet whenever it 
becomes irresistible what security can we have that it may 
not be exerted to destroy ? Those only are secure who are 
freed from the pofsibility of danger. 

No species of despotism that I know, can prove more 
yuinous to a country which is in the train of spirited ex- 
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ertions of industry, than a banking company of overgrown 
power, before which no other rival can hold up its head. 
The popular cry in London at present is against the coun- 
try bankers; but let us beware how we join heedlefsly 
in that cry. The prosperity of this country is more 
owing to country bankers than to any circumstance I 
know; and it becomes the interest of the whole com- 
munity to stand up in their support. Let every one 
who fhall read this, look back on the time when few banks 
were in existence in this country, and recollect the dif- 
ficulty that then prevailed with regard to the transacting 
of businefs, compared with that of the present day, (the 
late calamitous stoppages out of the question.) If he li- 
ved in a place where there was no bank, or where only 
one existed without a rival of any sort, he must be very 
little versant in businefs, indeed, if he does not perceivé 
an amazing difference. Where only one bank existed, 
without a rival, if it has been firmly establifhed and in pro- 
sperous circumstances, this bank by granting at one time 
credits with great facility, and striking off cath accounts 
without reserve on any trifling emergency, and by dis- 
counting bills readily at one time, and causelefsly declin- 
ing to do so at another, must have thrown manufacturers 
and traders into a state of very disagreeable embarrafs- 
ments ; not to mention the partiality and caprice occasion- 
ally exerted in favour of the friends, or to the prejudice 
of the rivals of some of the directors. I myself have 
known instances of all the kinds of opprefsion above stated 
practised by a banking company whilst warzvalled, which, 
since it obtained rivals, has acted with as much liberality 
and propriety as any other banking company in Britain. 
The following case, on the truth of which you may rely, 
will serve to illustrate my position very clearly. 

About ten years ago, a gentleman, pofsefsed of a free 
landed estate worth about 3,090], a-year; had occasjon 
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at a particular time for the temporary us¢ of 300, 1. and 
tendered to the banking company his bill for that: sum, 
at six months date, indorsed by another gentleman of un- 
doubted credit, who, besides considerable funds in trade, 
pofsefsed a landed estate of considerable value. But the 
bank, though in the practice at that time of discounting 
such bills, refused to discount this one. The money was 
advanced by an individual. But the conduct of the bank 
on this, and on other occasions, was so reprehensible, and 
so distrefsing to many people, that the necefsity of a ri- 
val to curb its power became apparent. A rival was 
at length obtained, and the effects have been already 
stated. 

The above case, which will apply to every other mono- 
polising company in the universe, fhows how strongly it 
is the interest of the trading and manufacturing part of 
this country to encourage and support country banks, 
against the alarming attempts of the bank of England to 
eruth them. For if ever it fhould succeed in this 
daring attempt, the spirited exertions of this country 
must be annihilated. Let us guard in time against this 
greatevil! | 

But while I with to see country bankers supported 
against the monopolizing views of one or more of the 
most powerful banking companies ; let it not be supposed 
I with to encourage these without due precautions. 
There is certainly danger in multiplying these heedlefsly ; 
and I am by no means satisfied that proper steps have yet 
been adopted in this country for guarding against this 
evil. A sensible correspondent in the Bee, vol. vii. p. 199. 
who seems to have foreseen the storm that has now 
broke upon our heads, very properly observes that our 
businefs fhould be to regulate, but not to annihilate these 
private banking companies ‘which ifsue notes; and the 
regulation he proposes is so natural and so simple 
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that there can be no doubt moch good would result 
to the community, were it enforced universally by a 
law. 

His plan is, that all banking compaties which ifsue 
notes, fhould be required by law; to print, upon the back 
of the notes ifsued by them, the mamés and designations 
of every person who is pofsefsed of any fhare of the bank 
stock of that campany, at the time the notes bear date, 
Were this invariably done, it would enable every person 
who received these notes, to judge of the degréé of cre- 
dit that in his mind, ought to be affixed to the compa- 
ny whose notes are tendered to him. There would be 
no necefsity for specifying the amount of stock held by 
each person, but simply their names and additions; for as 
every partner, whatever his fhare may be, is liable as far 
as his funds go, for the whole debts of the company, it is 
the same thing whether he fhall have much or little of 
it vested in that undertaking. 

The principle is here quite good, and meets my fullest 
approbation; but to render the security that wonld be 
thus obtained still more unobjectionable,; it ‘becomes ne- 
cefsary to guard against the pofsibility of these partners 
secretly withdrawing themselves from these companies 
without the knowledge of the public ; for as all the stock 
in these companies is transferable, the man, who this 
day held a thare in that company, and who was perhaps 
worth an hundred thousand pounds, may tomorrow sell 
his thare of bank stock to another who is not worth a 
groat. In these circamstances, the names on the back 
of the notes might prove extremely delusive, in the same 
way that the names on the original charter of incorpo- 
ration may prove of no avail. To guard against this 
kind of insecurity, let it be further declared by law, 
that every person whose naime stands on the books of 
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the company as proprietor of any hare of stock, or which 
appears upon the back of any of their bank notes, as a- 
bove stated, fhall be deemed in law to be still a fharer 
in that company, and liable for the p'“ment of its debts, 
even if he fhould have disposed of the whole of his thare 
of stock in that company, until days after he had 
publifhed in the newspaper, a notification to the fol- 


lowing effect. 
Notifeation. 


“ The. public are hereby informed, that [here in- 
“"sert the name and designation,] this day disposed of 
* all the stock he held in the banking company of 
« , under the firm of , and gives 
“ this public notification, that he has no longer any con- 
“ cern whatever in it.””—If the purchaser had no fhare 
formerly in the bank, there fhould be added, “ the pur- 
“ chaser was, (add his name end designation.) 

If a law to this effect were obtained, the public would 
be at all times in a condition to judge of the degree of 
credit, that ought to be annexed to the notes of every 
banking company, a security which they certainly have a 
just title to expect. I am, Sir, your wellwither, though 
neither merchant nor banker. 


Literary Intreuuicence From Russta, TRANSMITTED BY 
Aacticus. 


. _ From Dr Pallas 


On raising ferns, bc. from seeds. 
** "Tur rearing of Ferns, from their pulverulent seeds 
is nothing new to me—————-—.._ The first observer of 
the fern seeds and their growth, next to Swammerdamm, 
was Dr Benjamin Stahelin, a Swifs, late Haller’s friend, 
in the memoirs of the academy of Paris for the year 
3730, and in his specimen Anatomico botanicum, Ba- 
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sil 1734, 4to. I think some of the London gardeners, also 
have raised fern from seeds. 

“ Last winter, I got a parcel of leaves of the po/y- 
podium fragrans, used for tea, from Siberia, and covered a 
pot filled with peat mold with the dust of it, under a 
glafs cloak, and have had the pleasure to see some do. 
zens of pretty plants of the same spring up, which are 
growing the whole summer, and had produced six or se- 
ven leaves each towards autumn. As the dust of fern leaves 
is easily collected, any body may make the experiment ; 
if only the mold in the pots be kept continually moist 
under a glafs, in th: sane manner as the subtil« seeds 
of rhododendron, heaths, and the like are raised by gar- 
deners.” 

This last circumstance is well worth adverting to by 
those in Britain, who have rhodondendrons come to 
flower; as, by collecting a thin coat of the surface earth 
below the fhrubs, and sprinkling it on the surface of 
peat mold, as above directed, many plants of that fine 
fhrub may be obtained. ! 

Many fine plants may be also obtained from foreign 
parts, by bringing parcels of the thin parings of surface 
earth where plants have ripen.d their seeds, moderately 
dried, into this country, and sowing these with care after 
they arrive here. Not a particle of earth that is ever 
brought from a distant country, ought ever to be threwn 
away. ko 

Notices of the white marmot. iQ 

“ There is now a natural curiosity atthe Eremitage 
here which I never could procure during my travels, ex- 
cept a very bad fkin; wz. a white Rufsian marmot, 
ar suroc, presented alive to the emp cfs. I had the black 
variety some years ago, which is not so scarce, and chief- 
ly found in the Ucraine but this white marmot, it ig said 
came from Siberia, 
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Asiatic fheep. 

“ — will endeavour, during my tour towards the Cau. 
easus to get drawings of different varieties of theep, 
and take patterns of their wool also; 1 will likewise not 
forget the mulberry seeds for Dr Anderson.” 

The Editor finds himself under very particular obliga- 
tions to this great man. It is only men of moderate ta- 
Ients who are never disposed to oblige. The man of a 
dignified mind like the sun in his course delights to diffuse 
light and heat to all who have the happinefs of coming 
within the sphere of his influence. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Tue whimisical verses by Zam Zinn are received, 

Amicus is very obliging. His tommunication is received, fhall have 
a place when room can be found for it. 

The communication by an Antirepudblican is received, and though the 
Editor concurs very much in opinion with that writer, yet he thinks 
that the subject of his animadversions, had perhaps better be left to 
die away of itself,than to have it kept awake by remarks that seem 
mow to be in a great measure ungeceisary. 

The continuation of the remarks on eminent authors is received. The 
eritigue on Ofsian’s poems, by the same hand, will be very acceptable 
when it suits the conveniency of this obliging anonymous corres- 
pondent. 

In answer to the queries of several correspandents let them be in- 
formed that the drawings of Botany Bay birds have been sent to Lon- 
don, to have them compared with such specimens of the same as can 
be found in Parkinson’s museum or elsewhere in that metropolis, 
aisisting in the clafsification and description of such parts as do not 
appear on the drawing; which has occasioned the delay that some of 
them seem to regret. 

The Editor* requests that when his correspondents extract ar- 
ticles from any printed work, they will always be so good as mention 
it; that they may not be confounded with original communications. 
This is not meant to preclude such extracts, but merely to distinguith 
them. 

The award of the premuims is at length come to hand, but too late 
fer this number. It will be announced in our next. 





